EDITOR’S MISCELLANY 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Interest in Crippled Children. —Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the novelist, has interested herself very much in the establishment in the 
larger English cities of schools for invalid and crippled children. We give some 
extracts from a letter she has recently written to the London Times, knowing 
this to be a subject in which many of our readers are interested,—and only 
regret that the letter is too long to be given in full. 

“ Mrs. Ward writes: ‘ These children present a hitherto neglected class— 

the last section of the school population of London to be brought under the care 
of the School Board. London has been for some time familiar with the excellent 
work that the board has been doing in training what are called the “ mentally 
defective” children—children, that is to say, whose small stock of brain, if 
carefully trained and husbanded under special conditions, may still be made 
enough, in many cases, to carry them safely and decently through life. But 
there still remained a large number of children in London incapable of going to 
the ordinary schools, or going there only with risk and danger, while, at the 
same time, in the vast majority of cases sharply distinguished from the mentally 
defective. These are the invalid and crippled children—the children who have 
suffered or are still suffering from hip disease, spinal curvature, scrofulous 
bone trouble of various kinds, the results of rheumatic fever, infantile paralysis, 
and so forth, whose wits are often particularly keen and teachable, while their 
poor, sickly, and stunted bodies make the walk to the school or the risks of the 
ordinary school-room and playground more than their little strength can face. 
After two or three years of preliminary experience and inquiry, we now know 
how many, how terribly many, of these children there are in London.’ 

“The pioneer school was opened in February, 1899, though for some time 
before there had been scattered classes for invalid children, maintained by private 
effort. In the autumn of 1898 the Passmore-Edwards Settlement in Tavistock 
Place began to consider whether it could not use some of its rooms during the 
day for a class of invalid children. A list of children excused from attendance 
at school because of ill-health was obtained, and application was made at the 
neighboring hospitals for suitable cases among their out-patients. A list of 
twenty-five children was prepared and sent to the London School Board. The 
board cooperated and the school opened as one of its special classes. As time 
went on, one very important point had to be threshed out—namely, whether the 
existing special schools for mentally defective children should or could be utilized 
for the crippled children (a few such children had been already accommodated in 
them), or whether the two classes should be entirely separated. Various per¬ 
sons possessing special knowledge of the subject were invited to confer with the 
members of the special School Committee of the board, and this conference, after 
careful discussion, unanimously recommended that ‘ children of normal intelli¬ 
gence be not taught with mentally defective children.’ Later the board took 
over the expense of the Tavistock School and opened others. . . . 

“ The children who attend these schools require the most careful and con- 
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siderate treatment. They are, as a rule—certainly when they enter—in frail 
general health, even where the disease from which they suffer is no longer acute. 
All of them want special attention, occasional lying down, special care in food, 
and medical supervision. The ordinary routine of the school may be thus 
described: The ambulance starts at eight o’clock and collects the children in 
three rounds, the order of which is varied month by month. The school begins 
at nine. Dinner is at twelve in the adjoining room. The children are not 
admitted to the ambulance in the morning unless they bring with them either 
their own dinner or three half-pence for the school dinner of meat, vegetables, 
bread, and pudding. At half-past one work begins again—in summer at two— 
and at three or half-past three the ambulance Btarts on its rounds. For the 
children who have to wait for the later rounds milk is provided, and one of the 
teachers remains in charge. The waiting-time is spent in summer out-of-doors, 
and in winter the children are gathered, sewing, reading, or otherwise amusing 
themselves, round a bright fire in the school-room. 

“ The children are at very different stages of mental development. As a 
rule, they enter backward, languid, and ill-prepared, incapable of working the 
same hours and in the same way as healthy children. The difficulty of grouping 
them is sometimes considerable. One class-room often contains two or three 
small classes,—one, perhaps, writing, one summing, one reading,—which the 
mistress has to show her skill and resource in dealing with, while for certain 
lessons, of course, they are all gathered together. And, generally speaking, one 
or two children will be found resting on the couches beside the wall, on whom 
both mistress and nurse keep a kindly and watchful eye. But, in spite of these 
drawbacks, after the first year Mrs. Burgwin, the energetic superintendent of 
special schools under the board, was able to write: 

“ ‘ The actual school life of these children is similar in detail to that of the 
best of our ordinary schools. In reading, writing, and arithmetic they have 
made good progress, while in the varied occupations— e.g., clay-modelling, brush 
work, cane-weaving, and plain needle-work—many excel. . . 

“ The school dinner was a serious problem. ‘ We were anxious to work out 
the experiment on well-founded charity principles, and by careful management 
a dinner of meat, potatoes, and pudding was supplied at a cost of a fraction 
over three half-pence. The dinner given was good, but it was necessarily simple, 
not always tempting to sickly appetites, nor always as much in amount as some 
children could have eaten. It was pointed out to the managers that a more 
liberal and varied dietary might have marked effects upon the children’s health. 
The experiment was tried. More hot meat, more eggs, milk, cream, vegetables, 
and fruit were given. In consequence the children’s appetites largely increased. 

“ ‘ The physical and mental results were unmistakable. Partially paralyzed 
children have been recovering strength in hands and limbs with greater rapidity 
than before. A boy who last year could only crawl on hands and feet is now 
steadily and rapidly learning to walk. . . . 

“ ‘ As the movement spreads from town to town, we may certainly hope to 
see a diminution of our cripple population. The skilled intelligence of the com¬ 
munity will be brought to bear upon them, in addition to that parental affection 
which, as a rule, they get largely, though ignorantly. The schools will arrest 
and prevent disease, will protect the latter stages of convalescence—one of their 
most valuable uses—and strengthen weakness. And the addition to child¬ 
happiness will be enormous.’ ” 
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Crusade against Consumption. —“ The new crusade against consumption 
by means of lectures, pamphlets, special relief, and district nursing, which is 
now undertaken under the auspices of a special committee of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, is, of course, only a small part of a world-wide 
movement in which physicians and public-spirited laymen are engaged. Its 
object is a very definite and practical one. It is desired to lower the death-rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. It is desired to lessen the suffering and distress 
attributable to this particular disease. It is desired to save life, which, as Dr. 
Felix Adler has pointed out, is the essence of charity. It is deBired, finally, to 
lessen destitution—a very large part of the destitution which is encountered by 
the visitors and agents of the charitable societies being clearly due to this 
disease. 

“ To prevent premature deaths, to preserve wage-earners to their families, 
to lessen the amount of human suffering, to obviate much of the existing danger 
of infection, is the end at which we aim. 

“ We are not seeking to frighten consumptives or those who are necessarily 
thrown into contact with them. We do not preach a doctrine of contagion 
such as would place a barrier between the consumptive and his kindred, or 
between those who are but slightly affected and opportunities for employment. 

“ Our message, which comes from the wisest among the scientists and the 
physicians, is rather one of cheer and confidence. It is of the curability rather 
than the terror of the disease that our lecturers and our pamphlets are to tell. 
It is a counsel of optimism and of prudence, an exhortation to patience and to 
obedience to simple hygienic rules, that is to be carried wherever, by voice or by 
print, the committee can make its message known. 

“ With the splendid cooperation already assured from the various depart¬ 
ments of the city administration, from physicians, from those who are in posi¬ 
tion to provide halls and class-rooms, and who have facilities for securing inter¬ 
ested and attentive audiences, from the public press, and from many other 
sources, there is no doubt that the committee will find a fruitful field for its 
labors. Let no one lose sight of the vital fact that however much attention 
may seem to be given to research, statistics, leaflets, or relief measures, these 
are only means to an end, and that this end is a decrease in the number of pre¬ 
ventable deaths.”— Charities. 

The committee needs not less than ten thousand dollars to meet the expenses 
of this work, as the regular funds of the Society cannot be diverted for the 
purposes of this special work. The expenditures to be made by this committee 
will be upon the lines of social as distinct from the medical aspect of tuber¬ 
culosis, the publication of pamphlets, etc. 





